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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Notes on the Discoveby op Gold in the Northwest 

In a recent review of Laveille 's Life of Father De Smet the 
reviewer says of the famous missionary : ' ' He long knew of the 
presence of gold in Montana and Idaho, but kept the secret and 
swore his Indian informants to secrecy in order that his mis- 
sions and the entire native population might be spared as long 
as possible the fate that had overtaken the Indians of California 
after the discovery of gold there in 1848. ' ' x The reviewer appar- 
ently accepts without question the word of the author that 
Father De Smet actually was the discoverer of gold in the north- 
west, and thus gives the sanction of scholarly authority to this 
shadowy tradition. If Father De Smet actually "had known 
for twenty years of the gold buried in the mountains" or in 
other words had discovered gold in 1840 as asserted by his 
biographer, 2 then this missionary to the Indians should be cred- 
ited with having retarded the whole course of northwest history 
and with it the history of the nation. 

The only evidence that Father De Smet actually discovered 
gold rests upon the testimony of the missionary himself. His 
first statement relating to the discovery of gold was written in 
1849, at the time of the gold rush to California. He then wrote 
to his brother Charles, who was living in Belgium, as follows: 
"In 1840 I climbed a lofty mountain a few days' travel from the 
Sacramento. The bed of a stream that came down from it 
seemed to me to be of gold sand. It was so abundant that I 
could not believe the thing was real and I passed on without ex- 
amining it. Today I have little doubt that it was really the 
precious metal." 8 If Father De Smet saw gold it must have 

i Mississippi Valley Histoeical Beview, 3 : 418. 

2 E. Laveille, S. J., Life of Father De Smet, S. J., translated by Marian Lindsay 
(New York, 1915), 319. 

s De Smet to his brother Charles, April 26, 1849. H. M. Chittenden and A. T. 
Eichardson, Life, letters, and travels of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet (New York, 
1904), 1421. The editor declares that in 1840 Father De Smet passed over Alder 
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been at the headwaters of the Stinking "Water and old miners 
whom I have interviewed are unanimous in the opinion that 
never was there such a display of gold as that described by 
Father De Smet. 4 They think that the good father was de- 
ceived by the reflection of mica which is found in various parts 
of the west. It must be borne in mind also that Father De Smet 
was not a miner and that, when years later he learned of the 
discovery of gold in California, he would naturally recall this 
incident of 1840 as an actual discovery of gold. 

The second statement of Father De Smet relative to his 
knowledge of gold in Montana was written in 1845, but its mean- 
ing is clear only if one accepts the explanation of it which he 
made in 1864. In this later year he wrote: "I have known of 
the existence of the precious metals in this region for many 
years past, and the thought has always filled me with apprehen- 
sion for the future of the Indian tribes who inhabit it. On the 
3rd of September, 1845, while I was on missionary duty among 
the mountain Indians, I wrote (page 125 of the Oregon Mis- 
sions) 'Poor unfortunate Indians! They trample on treasures 
unconscious of their worth, and content themselves with fishery 
and the chase. When these resources fail, they subsist upon 
roots and herbs; whilst they eye with tranquil surprise the white 
man examining the shining pebbles of their territory. Ah ! they 
would tremble, indeed, could they learn the history of those 
numerous and ill-fated tribes that have been swept from their 
land, to make place for Christians, who have made the poor 
Indians the victims of their rapacity. ' " 5 

There is no doubt but that when the good missionary was 
writing in 1864 regarding opinions which he held in 1845 he 
thought that he was referring to the existence of gold. But if 
we examine the whole of the letter to which he refers, we find 
that he had something else in mind. In the paragraph immediate- 

Gulch. Ibid., 1422 n. This, however, is impossible, for when Father De Smet came 
into Montana in 1840 he crossed the mountains near Red Rock lake and descended 
the Stinking Water, the Beaverhead, and the Jefferson rivers to the Three Forks. 

* Mr. 6. W. Wolf, president of the Western Montana National bank, and a man 
of wide experience and knowledge of placer mining, and Granville Stuart, one of the 
best known placer miners in Montana, are among those who believe that Father De 
Smet must have been deceived. 

s De Smet to Father Terwecoren, March 26, 1864. Chittenden and Richardson, 
Life, letters, and travels of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, 1519. 
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ly preceding the one quoted above, he explains what he meant 
as follows: "The quarries and forests appear inexhaustible; 
and having remarked large pieces of coal along the river, I am 
convinced that this fossil could be abundantly procured. What 
could this now solitary and desolate land become under the fos- 
tering hand of civilization. Indeed the entire tract of the Skalzi 
seems awaiting the benign influence of the civilized people. 
Great quantities of lead are found on the surface of the earth; 
and from the appearance of its superior quality, we are lead to 
believe there may be some mixture of silver." 6 

This letter was written by Father De Smet to his superior and 
there is apparently no reason why he should conceal his belief 
that gold existed in the northwest or mislead his brother Jesuit 
who was just as much interested as he in keeping the white men 
out of the country. The letter also indicates that Father De 
Smet at this time looked forward with favor to the coming of 
the whites. It was not until after he learned of the evils inflict- 
ed by the miners upon the Indians of California that he sought 
to preserve the country for the red men. 7 

All the later references which Father De Smet has made to his 
knowledge of gold in the territory before the discovery was 
given to the world, apparently refer back to the incident of 
1840 or to the letter of 1845, neither of which can possibly estab- 
lish the claims which are made for him. 8 

Laveille further asserts that "on another occasion Father De 
Smet learned from a reliable Indian, that on one summit of the 
Black Hills, the interstices of the rocks were filled with golden 
sand," and he attempts to prove this statement by a letter which 
Father De Smet wrote to General Pleasanton in 1865. 9 In this 
letter Father De Smet refers to the rumor of gold on the head- 
waters of Pointed Arrow or Flint creek. Laveille assumes that 

6 De Smet to Monseigneur, September 2, 1845. Ibid., 493. 

7 Laveille, Life of Father De Smet, S. J., 319. 

s De Smet to Caulfleld, March, 1862, Chittenden and Bichardson, Life, letters and 
travels of Father Pierre- Jean de Smet, 1508; De Smet to Blondeal, the Belgian am- 
bassador, May 4, 1862, ibid., 1510. Both these letters refer to his keeping the secret 
"for twenty years past." A letter of February 4, 1863, to W. H. Campbell, is not 
so specific. Ibid., 1511. 

9 Laveille, Life of Father De Smet, S. J., 320 n. Chittenden and Bichardson, Life, 
letters, and travels of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, 1521. 
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this stream was in the Black Hills, an assumption which cannot 
possibly be true. Father De Smet gives as one of the reasons 
for not accompanying the Indian to the headwaters of Flint 
creek that he was "in hopes that by hurrying in my journey to- 
wards Fort Benton I might arrive in time to meet the boat of 
the American Fur Company." 10 If he had been in the Black 
Hills he would not have gone to Fort Benton at all to meet the 
boat but would have sought it at a point hundreds of miles lower 
down, where he could have met it several days later. 

Flint creek must doubtless be the stream of that name which 
empties into Clark's Fork near Gold creek. Before 1865 gold 
mines were opened on Flint creek but Father De Smet's letter 
does not indicate the date when the "old Indian" gave his testi- 
mony. It must have been after the opening of placer mines in 
the northwest, for it is doubtful if the "gold dust" mentioned by 
Father De Smet was shipped into the country. The evidence 
presented by this letter is so vague that no conclusions can be 
drawn from it. 

The proof that Father De Smet discovered gold remains still 
very shadowy, and presents in itself some very good reasons to 
think that he is not entitled to the credit. Let us look then at 
the claims of other contenders. 

In addition to Father De Smet there are two serious claim- 
ants for the honor of discovering the yellow metal in the north- 
west. One of these was a half-breed named Francois Finley, 
but usually called Benetsee, and the other, the party of the 
Stuart brothers and Reese Anderson. Finley 's leading cham- 
pion is Mr. Duncan MacDonald of Ravalli, Montana. 

Mr. MacDonald's mother was an Indian. His father, Angus 
MacDonald, was a Scotchman who in 1847 built a trading post 
for the Hudson's Bay company a few miles south of Flathead 
lake on Post creek in the present Flathead Indian reservation. 
On March 8, 1916, in answer to our query, Mr. MacDonald sub- 
mitted the following: "In answer to question regarding Angus 
MacDonald my father finding or handling gold given him by a 
half-blood by name of Penatsee Finley (Penatsee was a nick 
name, Frangois is his right name). Him and several other Ca- 
nadians and mixed bloods stampeded to California in 1849. It 

io Chittenden and Bichardson, Life, letters, and travels of Father Pierre-Jean de 
Smet, 1522. 
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was in California he learnt the value of gold. He returned to 
Montana in 1850, and went up . . . what we call now Hell 
Gate Eiver. When he pitched camp at a stream now known as 
Gold Creek he thought he would try for gold. And sure enough 
he found some. I did not learn how much hut [it] was part of a 
teaspoonful. When he returned at Post Creek [the Hudson's 
Bay post mentioned above] he gave it to my father. At the 
same time MacDonald was not satisfied. He told him [Benet- 
see] to get some more gold, which he did. I think the last gold 
he gave . . . him [Angus MacDonald] was In 1851 or 2, 
about a teaspoonful. The said MacDonald then wrote a letter 
to the Board of Management [of the Hudson's Bay company] 
at Victoria about gold being found in this part of the country. 
The Company then wrote him to keep it secret as it might cause 
a big excitement same as [in] California, as they [Hudson's 
Bay company] were in quest of fur and [the miners] might 
ruin their business. He, Angus MacDonald, was the first white 
man [who] saw gold and handled it without doubt in Montana- 
Father told me this several times. Then he told me Major 
John Owens [who built Fort Owens in the Bitter Eoot valley] 
got wind of it but he also kept quiet feeling same as the Hud- 
son 's Bay Company. But he had a lot of white employees . . . 
some of them sent word to the Stuarts about rumors of gold in 
this part of the country. So the Stuarts made a straight line 
to Gold Creek and the gold was there and they [the Stuarts] 
are getting the credit instead of Francois Finley (Penatsee) 
and Angus MacDonald. . . [signed] Duncan MacDonald." 

This indirect evidence is our only authority for Benetsee 's 
venture save for rumor and legend as old as the early fifties. 
As far as is known there is not a contemporary account of his 
discovery. Neither have we a word written subsequently by 
anyone who saw Benetsee with the gold. Pride of race is very 
strong is Mr. MacDonald. For years he has sought to revive 
Indian legends and Indian geographical names, and he is proud 
to claim for one of his race the honor of discovering gold in the 
northwest. It is but natural too that he should seek to give all 
the glory possible to his father. 

While there is not enough evidence to accept the Benetsee 
legend as fact, the story was so generally believed in the early 
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gold mining days that there must be something in it. That 
Benetsee was a historical character is not doubted. He has 
an aged daughter still living in Montana. Granville Stuart, his 
rival for the honor of opening the gold fields of the northwest, 
remembers him well. On November 24, 1916, Mr. Stuart gave 
us the following statement: "I met Francois Finley, the breed, 
while hunting. He told me he came from California, and that 
he had looked about for gold — as all men from California in 
those days did. He [Finley] said he had never systematically 
mined in this region. He never considered himself a miner 
and never claimed to have opened the gold fields of the North- 
west. At least nothing ever came of his discovery." 11 

Although no one doubts Mr. Stuart's word, in fairness it 
should be remembered that he and Benetsee are rivals for the 
same honor. Much more valuable than this late description of 
events is one which Mr. Stuart made in early years. His first 
written account of the Benetsee rumor is found in his valuable 
little book, published in 1865, which he called Montana as it is. 

n Lieutenant Bradley in his journal of 1876 apparently agrees with this statement 
of Mr. Stuart. He says: "The first discovery is eredited to Francois Finley, in 
1852, but he did not seem to profit by it and nothing came of it." "Journal of 
Lieutenant James H. Bradley in the Sioux campaign of 1876," in Contributions to 
the Historical society of Montana; with its transactions (Helena, 1876-), 2: 150. It 
is very strange that Captain Mullan does not once mention either Benetsee or the 
Stuarts in his various references to Gold creek. In one place he says: "This creek 
has been named 'Gold Creek' as Colonel Lander is said to have found gold specimens 
in it." Captain John Mullan, "Beport on the construction of a military road from 
Fort Walla- Walla to Fort Benton," Executive documents of the senate, 37 congress, 
3 session, no. 43 : 138. It is very queer that he does not mention the Stuarts as this 
note was made on November 24, 1860, two years after their discovery. In his Miners 
and travelers' guide to Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and Colorado, 
via the Missouri and Columbia rivers (New York, 1865), he also mentions no gold 
discoveries. But this little book was lifted almost bodily from the text of the former. 
The above mentioned Colonel Lander is thus another of the so-called "first discov- 
erers" of gold in the northwest. F. H. Hay den, United States geologist, in his 
various reports makes no mention of the Montana gold discoveries. See F. H. Hay- 
den, "Preliminary report of the United States geological survey of Wyoming and 
portions of contiguous territories," and "Preliminary report of the United States 
geological survey of Montana and portions of adjacent territories, ' ' Executive docu- 
ments of the house of representatives, 42 congress, 2 session, nos. 325, 326. The lat- 
ter deals largely with agricultural surveys. H. H. Bancroft mentions several others 
credited with discovering gold in the northwest. See his History of Washington, 
Idaho and Montana, 1845-1889 (Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, vol. 31 — San 
Francisco, 1890), 611-616. As usual Bancroft follows any tradition given him. 
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Here he tells the Benetsee episode as follows: "About the 
year 1852, a French halfbreed from the Red River named Fran- 
gois Finley, but commonly known by the sobriequet of 'Benetsee' 
who had been to California began to prospect on a branch of 
Hell Gate, now known as Gold Creek. He found small quanti- 
ties of light float gold in the surface along this stream, but not 
in sufficient quantities to pay. This became noised about among 
the mountaineers." 12 

Stuart tells the story not very differently fifty years later. 
In the Daily Missoulian of November 12, 1916, he said: "Dur- 
ing the winter (of 1857-8) some residents from the Bitter Root 
Valley came over to the Beaverhead and told a rumor that a 
Red River half breed known as Benetsee, some years before 
had come from California and had prospected for gold. He 
had scraped up a little gravel in the stream which is called 
Benetsee creek and washing that gravel as he had seen it done 
in California, he saw a few bright specks in the bottom of the 
pan and having seen gold in California, thought this might be 
gold. However, he did not dig any holes or wash any gravel or 
try to mine in any way whatsoever. Five years passed without 
anything being done. . ," 13 

Stuart does not in a single instance deny that before his party 
found gold at Gold or Benetsee creek in 1858 there were rumors 
of Benetsee 's find. In fact he implies that his party went to 
that stream on the strength of this rumor. That the Stuarts 
and Anderson found gold there is history. 

Another tale similar to Finley 's, which grew up in the western 

i 2 Granville Stuart, Montana as it is; being a general description of its resources 
. . . to which is appended a complete dictionary of the Snake language, and also 
of the famous Chinook jargon (New York, 1865), 7. Mr. Stuart wrote this book in 
1864. 

13 This claim of Mr. Stuart's that "five years passed without anything being 
done" does not agree with his earlier statement in Sanders, where he says that in 
1856 Robert Hereford, John Saunders, Bill Madison and others, hearing the Benetsee 
story went to Gold creek where they found a little gold which they gave to Captain 
Grant, "who used to show it, up to the time of his death in 1862, as the first piece 
of gold found in the country." Helen F. Sanders, History of Montana (Chicago 
and New York, 1913), 1: 167. Evidently Captain Grant either did not believe the 
Benetsee story or had never heard of it. It is also possible that the story of the 
find of 1856 is fiction. It seems hardly possible that the Benetsee story could have 
been unknown to Captain Grant. As far as can be learned every contemporary had 
heard of the Benetsee rumor. 
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part of Montana developed in the same region and at the same 
time. Mr. Charles S. Warren, writing in 1876 says: "There 
seems to be some diversity of opinion as to the first discovery of 
gold in Montana. In 1852 Samuel M. Caldwell discovered gold 
on what was then known as Mill Creek, nearly opposite Fort 
Owen, west of the Bitter Root River." 14 This "pre-historic" 
tale like that mentioned above 15 is not often told. Its defend- 
ers seem to be few. 

Still another quite popular legend had its center at Fort Ben- 
ton farther east. This is the oft repeated account of the "moun- 
taineer" Silverthorne. Lieutenant Bradley, who is usually fol- 
lowed in vouching for this story, gives it as follows : "In 1856 
a mountaineer named Silverthorne appeared at Fort Benton 
with gold dust to the amount of $1,525.00 which he claimed to 
have mined in the mountains of this Territory and disposed of 
it in trade. It would seem that he afterwards went to Califor- 
nia to form a party to return to his mines." 16 

If this Silverthorne story has any foundation, the fact led to 
nothing, for as far as is known Silverthorne did not later at- 
tempt to exploit the gold deposits of Idaho territory. In an- 
other account Bradley says that the late Judge Frank Woody 
and others in years subsequent to 1856 often saw Silverthorne 
about the Bitter Root valley." The story seems fairly plausi- 
ble as Bradley claims that Major Culbertson gave him a part 
of the facts and that the famous trader, M. Mercure, told him 
the whole tale. In fact, Mercure said that he later found Sil- 
verthorne and got the particulars from him. The account, 
therefore, largely hinges on the veracity of Bradley. 

Where Silverthorne found the gold is not known. The near- 
est Bradley could come to it was that it was "in the mountains 

« Charles 8. Warren, "The territory of Montana," in Contributions to the His- 
torical society of Montana, 2 : 83. 

is See note 13 above. 

16 "Journal of Lieutenant James H. Bradley in the Sioux campaign of 1876," in 
Contributions to the Historical society of Montana, 2: 150. The Silverthorne episode 
is also given in Sanders, History of Montana, 1: 170. Major Culbertson, the Amer- 
ican Fur company factor at Fort Benton, seems to have taken a similar attitude to 
that said to have been adopted by the Hudson's Bay company in the case of Ben- 
etsee's discovery. 

" Saunders, History of Montana, 1: 170. This account is evidently taken from 
Bradley's narrative in the New Northwest (Deer Lodge, Montana), Oetober 8, 1875. 
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of this Territory." As Bradley was writing in 1876 he doubt- 
less refers to Montana territory as the latter was separated 
from Idaho territory in 1864. Like many other "Forty-niners" 
from California Silverthorne was doubtless on the lookout for 
gold during his wanderings. 

The above stories, like that of Benetsee, were not given us by 
the principals, nor are there any contemporary accounts of them 
to be found. All these stories may have some grains of truth in 
them. Gold was later found quite widely scattered over the 
mountainous sections of the northwest. Considering the num- 
ber of men in the region who had been through the California 
craze, and the fact that most of the wandering trappers of the 
period would be on the watch for the elusive metal, the finding 
of it now and then would not be strange. Legitimate evidence 
of their veracity, however, is lacking, and we can consign them 
all to tradition. 

The Stuart brothers and Reese Anderson present the first 
valid claim to the discovery of gold in the northwest, and there 
is no doubt that they are responsible for the gold rush to the 
territory now comprising Montana and Idaho. The Stuart par- 
ty was returning from an unsuccessful expedition to California, 
when they decided to try their luck once more in the mountains 
north of the Great Salt lake. In 1857 they crossed the Bed 
Bock divide into the old Idaho territory. The following year 
they found gold in paying quantities on Gold or Benetsee creek, 
between the present cities of Deer Lodge and Missoula, Mon- 
tana. It was news of this discovery that started the gold rush 
to the northwest and paved the way for its future development. 18 

P. C. Phillips 
H. A. Trkxlkb 

18 Granville Stuart has given several accounts of the discovery of gold by his party 
in 1858. The earliest is perhaps that which appears in his Montana as it is, 7. 
There is also a narrative of his in Sanders, History of Montana, 1: 167. Stuart's 
fullest and latest description of the expedition is in the Daily Missoulian of Novem- 
ber 2, 1916. 



